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THE MISSION OF PHILOSOPHY. 1 

r I "HE difficulty which philosophy has always found in giving a 
-*- strictly scientific definition of itself, or even in describing 
at all conclusively the sphere within which it proposes to limit 
its activities, has often been made a serious charge against its 
usefulness. A certain vagueness and vacillation in fixing the 
aim of philosophizing is, of necessity, connected with this diffi- 
culty in defining the content of the conception of philosophy. 
Thus when both the vulgar crowd and the thoughtful few have 
received uncertain or mystical answers to the two related ques- 
tions : What are you ? and What can you do for us, or what 
benefits confer upon us ? they have not at all unnaturally, and 
not altogether unreasonably, turned their backs upon this appli- 
cant for their attention and their favor. 

To define philosophy has for several centuries been a problem 
which its students have thought themselves called upon to solve, 
at least in some preliminary fashion, before beginning the serious 
and systematic discussion of the particular problems which the 
very definition makes it proper to include within its legitimate 
province. But they have not, as a rule, been so much concerned 
with the discussion of the question which requires that philos- 
ophy should vindicate its right to realize — progressively — its 
self-appointed tasks. They have had little success in showing 
how their attempts, whether attended with more or less of suc- 
cess or even of failure, have a real and important value for the 
life of humanity. 

1 Read as the Presidential Address at the fourth annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, at Philadelphia, December 29, 1904. 
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It is true that, as has already been said, the question as to the 
nature and method of philosophy and the question as to the so- 
called ' practical ' worth of philosophy are intimately related. 
The problem of definition and the problem of mission are inter- 
dependent. But, on the other hand, they are not precisely the 
same. What philosophy can contribute, and what it aims to 
contribute, to the realization of the Supreme Good for mankind is 
mainly an historical and practical inquiry. What philosophy 
really is, and whether any tenable conception of its peculiar work 
can be in any worthy measure realized, is mainly a speculative 
problem. Yet we may in some sort reverse the dependence of 
the two questions. We may argue that, on admitting tentatively 
some one of the several conceptions of philosophy, the justifica- 
tion of its value for mankind may be the more successfully ac- 
complished. To state the inquiry in a more determinate and yet 
hypothetical form : If philosophy be conceived as in nature and 
method thus and so, what mission, therefore, will it fulfill that is 
entitled to commend it to the reasonable favor, or even the enthusi- 
astic support, of humanity at large ? It is this inquiry which I 
wish briefly to bring before you at the present time. 

If now we consider the rather unhappy results of the efforts 
of successive generations of philosophers to agree upon an exact 
delimitation of the sphere of philosophy, there are certain con- 
solations which the present situation administers to our mortified 
minds. No form of human science, in the larger and higher 
meaning of the word science (science = Wissenschafi), when 
asked for an exact definition of its own peculiar content, for such 
a delimitation of its sphere as shall separate it from all other par- 
ticular sciences, is now able to respond with a formula of words 
which proves wholly satisfying to the critical inquirer. But the 
reason for this is not to the discredit of modern science. It 
is, the rather, to be credited to the wealth of the modern dis- 
coveries which have revealed the enormous complexity of those 
interactions and interrelations that constitute the unity of reality 
as known by man. The real world has not divided itself up in a 
way to meet the conveniences of the particular sciences. Nor 
does our total experience respond to a philosophy that would 
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arrogate to itself some superior point of view, which, whether 
reached by the flights of speculative reason or by the slow climb- 
ing of inductive processes, shall be able to escape the necessity 
of reckoning with the conclusions and the value-judgments of 
all of these sciences. 

And what is true of the conceptions which aim to define the 
content of the particular sciences is also true of all the concep- 
tions which form essential factors in the content of the same 
sciences. As to precisely what mathematics is, for example, 
there is no complete agreement. The value of the parallel axiom, 
or postulate, upon which the whole system of Euclidean geom- 
etry reposed securely and peacefully for centuries, and its valid- 
ity for space relations objectively considered, are no longer clear 
and self-evident matters. Physics and chemistry cannot delimit 
their separate spheres so as to avoid either coming into conflict, 
or else to some mutual agreement, over wide expanses of territory 
common to them both. The very word ' psycho-physics ' 
shows how impossible it has become either to consider all phys- 
ical phenomena without reference to conceptions that have 
their primary meanings, references, and values in the psychical 
sphere, or to explain psychical occurrences without reference to 
phenomena that plainly have, in themselves considered, all the 
characteristic marks of the physical. Indeed, the mathematical 
and physico-chemical sciences generally are making most heroic 
efforts to clear up the obscurity of their fundamental conceptions, 
and thus to attain some sort of harmony amongst themselves 
which shall worthily exhibit both their own reasonable self-re- 
spect and their equally reasonable respect for one another. And 
there are also plain and welcome signs that philosophy and the 
particular sciences have begun to court each other. They seem 
ready to consider, in a spirit of reciprocal appreciation and of 
conciliation, how they may cooperate to the advancement of the 
better and higher life of humanity. 

As to the part which philosophy is destined to play in carry- 
ing out so worthy an endeavor, it does not seem to me necessary 
that we should be able to establish a conception of philosophy 
which shall have a precision such as, indeed, none of the positive 
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sciences are themselves at present able to attain. It is quite 
enough that we should be able so to conceive of philosophy, in a 
tentative and hypothetical way, that it shall seem more available 
and therefore valuable in respect to the practical mission which it 
aims to fulfill. 

There can be little doubt that many of the previous claims made 
during the history of the development of reflective thinking among 
mankind, have, by their exaggeration and their failure to make 
themselves good in experience, contributed to the prevalent dispar- 
aging judgment of both the theoretical tenability and the practical 
value of philosophy. For example, in the preface to the Principles 
of Philosophy , Descartes contends that, by the wisdom which philos- 
ophy imparts, we are to understand " not merely prudence in the 
management of affairs, but a perfect knowledge of all that man 
can know, as well for the conduct of his life as for the preserva- 
tion of his health and the discovery of all the arts. And that 
knowledge, to subserve these ends, must necessarily be deduced 
from first principles." 

But during the century which has elapsed since the death of 
the great master of the critical and a priori philosophy, the re- 
sult of his failures has been more conspicuous than that of his 
successes. This has naturally caused men to withdraw their 
confidence from all attempts " to deduce from first principles " a 
" perfect knowledge of all that man can know," in a form to sub- 
serve all the practical ends of life and " the discovery of all the 
arts." And to-day the most extensive claims of the most haughty 
advocate of the supremacy of the ' science of sciences ' would 
scarcely venture in the face of modern opinion to make good the 
conception of Descartes. 

It was the attempt by the deductive method to gain a perfect 
knowledge of the transcendent world which Kant controverted, 
and which he supposed himself to have once for all thrown out 
of court for those who should be able to see clearly what were 
the constitutional limits of human reason in its speculative use. 
In the form which metaphysics had then taken as a development 
in somewhat direct line from the Cartesian principles, it is not 
perhaps untrue to the facts of history to say that Kant accom- 
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plished his purpose. The Kantian conception of what philoso- 
phy properly is, and of what sort of knowledge it conveys, cer- 
tainly differs widely from the Cartesian conception. And yet, 
when it comes to the problem of justifying philosophy by way of 
the practical benefits which it is its proper mission to confer, Kant 
is more assured in his convictions, and even more dogmatic and 
less perplexed with doubts, than Descartes had allowed himself 
to be. " The use of the pure [practical] reason, if it is made 
out that there be such use," Kant declares to be " alone 
immanent." On the contrary, the empirically conditioned use, 
which assumes for itself the supremacy, is transcendent, and ex- 
presses itself in exhortations and commands that pass quite 
beyond its own domain, — "a thing which is just the opposite 
relation from that which could be said of the pure reason in its 
speculative use." Now this declaration with respect to the mis- 
sion of philosophy, somehow to be attained, quite puts to shame 
the rather weakly sentimental statement of Novalis : " Philoso- 
phy can bake no bread, but she can procure for us God, free- 
dom, and immortality." Something in a way similar to the 
Kantian limitation of human knowledge of the supersensible or 
the transcendent to its practical aspect, seems to have been the 
opinion of that other pioneer in modern philosophy, whose ser- 
vices we desire to honor at the present time, — namely, the author 
of the Essay concerning Human Understanding. For in Book I, 
chapter i, § 5, Locke declares himself as follows : " How short 
soever their knowledge may come of an universal or perfect com- 
prehension of whatsoever is, it yet secures their great concern- 
ments, that they have light enough to lead them to the knowledge 
of their Maker, and the sight of their own duties." 

If now we turn for a moment to the Oriental writers and think- 
ers and consider the characteristic differences between them and 
us of the Occident, there is scarcely one of these differences more 
impressive than the frank and unabashed way in which the prac- 
tical mission of philosophy is given supremacy over the merely 
speculative. This is manifestly true of whatever goes under the 
name of philosophy which has its sources in Chinese or Japanese 
Confucianism. It is true that the so-called Hindu philosophy 
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has the air of being quite purely speculative ; at first sight it ap- 
pears to be a reasoned system of propositions regarding Being 
and Becoming, without reference to the conferring of any practi- 
cal benefits upon humanity. But the appearance is specious. 
The interest which all the Brahmanical systems, — and Brahman- 
ism has produced every important form and differentiation of 
metaphysical systems, — take in their several attempts to solve 
the problems of philosophy, is, after all, centered in religion and 
in the conduct of life. To quote from a modern writer (Mr. 
Kishori Lai Sarkar), " The Hindu System of Moral Science is a 
part and parcel of the general metaphysical system of the Hin- 
dus." And, again, as to the Hindu system of self-culture : " The 
principles of Yoga apply to the highest spheres of contemplative 
and religious life and to the humblest objects of worldly pur- 
suit." Even science is, in the judgment of these thinkers, in- 
complete, unless it is coupled with that knowledge which is 
born of the feelings of dependence and of love. And returning 
to the western world, we find Deussen maintaining that we 
must distinguish between " an historical definition " of philosophy, 
which would attempt to conform itself to all the systems that 
have hitherto appeared, and an "ideal definition," which would 
define the goal to which all philosophical efforts, of all times and 
lands, have been more or less consciously directed. This ideal 
definition is distinguished by these two characteristics : (i) Philos- 
ophy stands related to — we might say, takes a lively interest 
in — the totality of all existence ; it is universal rather than 
particular ; it regards the trunk and roots, rather than the 
branches of human knowledge. But (2) it is not the external 
appearances, the phenomena as such, which philosophy wishes 
to explain ; the rather does it strive to penetrate the innermost 
being of Nature, the ' self or Atman of the Vedanta, the auto 
xa£P abxb of Plato, the Thing-in-itself of Kant. Therefore all 
philosophy is von Hause aus und wesentlich metaphysical ; it is 
thus intimately and essentially allied with the search after a 
rational ground for the moral and religious experience. 

This enforced tenderness, as it were, which philosophy has 
quite uniformly shown for the practical interests of morality and 
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religion, in spite of the widest differences of opinion concerning 
its own nature, proper method, and relation to the particular sci- 
ences, is both interesting and instructive. It is as though the 
reflective and critical thinkers were continually saying to the 
multitude of mankind : " We do not mean to hurt you by our 
speculations, but the rather to do you good. We may not be 
in perfect agreement as to what we are about, or as to the way in 
which we ought to try to accomplish our task. Much of what we 
have to say does indeed sound strange, uncouth, and even 
alarming, to unfamiliar ears. We confess to having indulged in 
much not altogether profitable wrangling over conceptions that 
seem abstract and remote from the concrete interest of human 
life ; as well as to the construction of formulas that are, if not 
repulsive, at least somewhat unproductive of any sort of increase 
to the better and higher development of the race. But after all, 
our final purpose is one which you must, when once you recog- 
nize it, appreciate highly. We, too, like science, art, and the 
political and commercial activities of the multitude, are bent 
upon expanding, purifying, and elevating the complex life of 
humanity." 

The naive way in which Kant expressed the final purpose of 
the critical philosophy, — namely, to " remove knowledge in order 
to make room for faith," — has subjected both his followers and 
his critics to much inconvenient and unsatisfactory discussion 
both of the man and of his philosophy. But there is one pas- 
sage in his writings in which he clearly enunciates a fundamental 
position such that, if it had been discussed at first, and had been 
adhered to throughout the critical philosophy, its author would 
have been saved from many charges of inconsistency and self-con- 
tradiction, and the students of Kant from much bewilderment and 
hopeless confusion. In this passage from the "Analytic of Pure 
Practical Reason," we are told that there is only one source which 
furnishes the " indispensable condition of the only worth which 
men can give themselves." This is the "power which elevates 
man above himself; ... a power which connects him with an 
order of things that only the understanding can conceive, with a 
world which commands the whole sensible world, ... as well 
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as the sum-total of all ends." " This power is nothing but per- 
sonality, that is, freedom and independence of the mechanism of 
nature, ... a faculty of a being which is subject to special laws 
. . . given by its own reason." 

But alas ! at once the shadow of the scepticism of the so-called 
Critique of Pure Reason falls over the sunlit landscape of this 
fair picture. The inspiring apostrophe to Duty — " sublime and 
mighty name" — ends with the reminder that man belongs, after 
all, to two worlds which must forever remain two ; the one of a 
knowledge that has no power to quench the thirst for knowledge, 
and the other of a faith that can never justify itself by cognitive 
connections with the experiences of the daily life presided over 
by sense and intellect. These two worlds, the world of the 
human machine and the world of the free personality, are left dis- 
cordant and mutually conflicting. There is absolutely no hope 
that reflective and critical thinking will ever be able to unite them 
so as to make man's world a speculatively harmonious and prac- 
tically available conception. And from out the shade of this 
Upas tree come the discordant and terrifying notes of a whole 
brood of antinomies and subreptions and conclusions derived by 
the " logic of illusion." 

During the century which has elapsed since the death of 
Kant, the reflective thinking of the western world has been 
chiefly occupied in the effort to heal the schism between the two 
worlds which the critical philosophy had left so patent and so 
alarming. From the point of view of speculative philosophy, this 
effort may be said to have in view the forming of such a concep- 
tion of the Being of the World, established by critical and reflec- 
tive thinking upon a basis of scientific truth, as shall be compati- 
ble with the satisfactions of man's aesthetical, ethical, and religious 
experience. From the point of view of final purpose, the point 
of view which emphasizes the practical mission of philosophy, 
the effort may be defined as having for its goal the establishment 
of a rational faith in the moral and religious conceptions and 
ideals of humanity. But is not this effort to heal the schism, to 
unite the two worlds, which, led by the motive of speculative 
interest on the one hand and of regard for the practical affairs of 
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morality and religion on the other hand, has characterized the 
philosophical development of the nineteenth century, worthy both 
to define for us the conception of the nature of philosophy and 
also to indicate its mission to humanity ? I believe that it is 
worthy. 

Let us return, then, to the inquiry : What is philosophy ; and 
what is the field of research and endeavor which is peculiarly its 
own ? Surely it can no longer be said to be the compassing of 
the entire domain of human science, so as to gather all human 
cognition into a system of conceptions or formulas, and become 
a science of sciences, a universal mother of science, or a domi- 
nant lord over all the particular provinces of knowledge. Such 
a conception of philosophy is as extravagant as it is vain and 
illusory. If, — to adopt the distinction already quoted, — we are 
seeking, not an historical but an ideal definition of philosophy, 
we may well enough derive one from the experience of the past 
hundred years. During this period, and especially during the 
latter half of it, the particular sciences have been making unex- 
ampled progress. These sciences have established themselves, 
their fundamental conceptions and their approved methods, not 
only in the different spheres of the' physical and material, but in 
all the departments of the life of the individual man and of the 
race. Morality, religion, and art have also been subjected with 
more or less success to the scientific method, and the correspond- 
ing sciences so-called have resulted in such a way as to demand 
our attention, if not to challenge our admiration. What remains, 
then, for philosophy to claim as its peculiar sphere ? 

In answer to this inquiry, let us admit that a certain conception 
of the Being of the World has been, in some sort, agreed upon 
by the particular sciences. This conception makes its more or 
less successful appeal, not only to the phenomena of so-called 
Nature, the orderly totality of so-called material things, but also 
to the facts of human life, on its ethical, aesthetical, and religious 
sides. In spite of all protestations to the contrary, the modern 
combination of the sciences into a unitary conception is something 
more than merely ' conventional,' in any appropriate meaning of 
that term. It is, indeed, metaphysical, — a theory of Reality placed 
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upon a quasi-scientific basis. In this aspect, it quite squarely 
opposes three, at least, of the most important positions of the 
Kantian criticism. In the first place, it does not for a moment 
accept, or even tolerate, the high and dry a priorism of Kant. It 
is ready to surrender to the testing of experience the validity of 
the most ' pure ' of conceptions and propositions of both physics 
and mathematics. Its criticism is, therefore, much more thorough 
than that which was possible for the author of the Critical Philos- 
ophy. And to deny that this criticism has been fruitful by way 
of clearing up confusion, of distinguishing truths from half truths, 
and of tracing both to their sources, as well as by way of sharp- 
ening the intellectual faculties of the workmen, would be quite 
unduly to disparage the history of philosophical and scientific 
development during the nineteenth century. 

But the second point of departure from the conclusions of 
Kant is this. The modern scientific conception of the Being of 
the World is, as has already been said, distinctly metaphysical in 
the meaning of ontological ' ; it is a reasoned theory of Reality, 
solidly built upon faith in the cognitive powers of the human 
intellect, when employed according to its own rational forms 
with data gathered by trained observation of facts. But this 
assumption involves a departure from the agnostic conclusion of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, — a conclusion which bears with 
particularly oppressive weight upon all the claims of science to 
have an appreciable ontological value. Whatever the individual 
workers in the fields of the chemico-physical and biological 
sciences may confess, when, on being pressed, they fall unawares 
into the quite bottomless pit of solipsism ; so long as they are 
moving in the domain of what they are pleased, — and properly 
enough, — to call science, they do not for a moment admit, or act 
as though they believed, that the conceptions and formulas 
scientifically established have no ontological value. But the 
very essence of the Kantian position on this point is that the 
relation of the work of the human intellect to so-called ' things- 
in-themselves ' is such that, on no account and never, can science 
claim ontological value for its results. 

This leads on at once, and directly, to the third point at issue 
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between the metaphysics of the modern sciences and the assump- 
tions and conclusions of the Kantian criticism. The latter, in all 
controverted questions between the two, gave tremendous odds 
to morality and religion in their conflict with science. All the 
sciences that dealt with sensible objects, that observed and reas- 
oned about nature and about man as a being in and of the 
sensible world, were forever forbidden to raise their claims higher 
than the pretence to afford a tenable arrangement of the phenom- 
ena under the forms of space and time, and the twelve constitu- 
tional ways of the functioning of intellect called the ' categories.' 
Science could never know, or know anything about, the nature 
of Reality, the ontologically true Being of the World. But to 
morality and religion there was given not only a defensible, but 
an obligatory right to believe in, — and even, as many critics of 
Kant would hold, in some good and just-meaning of the word, 
to know, — the Thing-in-Itself, the Ultimate Reality, the veritable 
Being of the World, as Absolute Good- Will or perfect Personality. 

Now it is not my purpose to charge modern science with athe- 
ism, or even with an unjustifiable agnosticism or hostility to his 
claims for morality and religion, when it refuses consent to the 
extreme position of Kant. It is much more sure in the domain 
of scientific cognition, and somewhat less sure in the region of 
ethical and religious faith, than was the founder of the Critical 
Philosophy. In a word, the position of the modern sciences, 
when revealed to a somewhat trained philosophic self-conscious- 
ness, favors the rejection of the Kantian theory of the 'two 
worlds ' and of the Kantian plan for leaving the two in this state 
of schismatic and antinomic divorce, to seek consolation for a 
disappointed reason in a doubtfully rational faith. 

But meanwhile the demands of humanity for satisfaction to its 
aesthetical, ethical, and religious sentiments and ideals have not 
diminished one whit. On the contrary, they have become more 
imperative and exacting than ever before. The time is, indeed, — 
to use a phrase of Eucken, — one of " spiritual anarchy." Or in 
the words of Sabatier : " To a generation which thought itself 
able to find repose in positivism in philosophy, utilitarianism in 
morals, and naturalism in matters of art and poetry, there has 
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succeeded a generation which is more than ever tormented by 
the mystery of things and attracted by the ideal ; and which 
dreams of social fraternity, of self-renunciation, of devotion to 
the weak, the miserable, the oppressed, even to the extent of the 
heroism of Christian love." In truth, in spite of the widespread 
and absorbing interest of men in material growth and prosperity, 
there was never before an age in which the feelings of men were 
more profoundly stirred or more powerfully elicited by the effort 
to realize their ideals. Neither of the two worlds, the sensible 
and the supersensible, has ceased to influence the thinking and 
the conduct of humanity. Neither of the two conceptions as to 
the Being of the World, that which claims to rest upon a scien- 
tific basis and that which aims to afford satisfaction to the de- 
mands for a reality of the Ideal, has been able to drive the other 
wholly from the confiding assurance of the human mind. And 
yet, from the point of view of him who accepts the Kantian theory 
of knowledge, the worlds in which the being of man is set con- 
tinue to appear as an irreconcilable ' two.' 

It is interesting at this point to notice how the English thinker 
whose death marked almost exactly the close of the first hun- 
dred years after the death of Kant, attempted to bring together 
the two spheres of science and of the religious ideal. But it can 
scarcely be claimed that the agnosticism of Mr. Spencer has 
proved any more acceptable to the religious party, or his recon- 
ciliation any more convincing to the scientific party, than were the 
agnosticism and the reconciling hypothesis of the Kantian critique. 

May it not then be said that the peculiar sphere of philosophy, 
— at least, that in which its most appropriate movement should 
take place at the present time, — is that in which the rational 
union of the two worlds may somehow be sought and found? Or, 
to place the definition of the task of philosophy before us in 
somewhat different terms, let us take notice of the two classes of 
judgments which the mind forms, criticises, and rejects or main- 
tains, as belonging to the different sides or aspects of its total 
experience. There are, first, the judgments about facts and gen- 
eralizations from these facts, — the formulas, or so-called laws, 
which experience discovers as regulating the relations of indi- 
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vidual things. Such judgments cannot be said, in any proper 
meaning of the word, to refer to ' phenomena ' only. Truly 
cognitive judgments never refer to phenomena only; they are 
always and essentially judgments expressing actual qualities and 
relations of things and selves. They have ontological reference 
and value for reality. But besides these judgments, and yet in 
some sort inextricably interwoven with them, as it were, there 
are also judgments of worth, — value-judgments that have refer- 
ence to the satisfaction of the aesthetical, ethical, and religious sen- 
timents. These judgments, too, in some sort are judgments of fact. 
The existence of these sentiments, of the objects which excite and 
appeal to them, and the satisfactions which are produced by the 
actualization in imperfect but concrete form of the corresponding 
ideals, — all these are facts of human experience. By extended 
observation of these forms of human experience, and by generali- 
zations based upon such observation, we are enabled to frame 
certain so-called laws, which, however, have rarely or never the 
same certainty or availability for purposes of predictions as be- 
longs to the laws of the chemico-physical, or even of the biological 
sciences. 

These two classes 01 judgments, — the judgments ot fact and 
law, and the scientific conceptions and highest generalizations 
derived from such judgments, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the value-judgments which satisfy the ethical, aesthetical, 
and religious sentiments, and which lead to the formation of 
ideals, — seem quite habitually to be in conflict. The task of 
philosophy is the perpetual readjustment of the relations between 
them, with a view to secure a higher and completer harmony. 
The belief of man, which shows itself in various forms, all the 
way from a blind groping to the most elaborately finished and 
closely articulated system of philosophy, the undying faith of 
humanity, is in a certain Oneness, or Unitary Being, which shall 
somehow both respond to, and explain, the totality of human 
experience. That the two worlds of which Kant speaks should 
either fall constantly farther and farther apart, or that they 
should collide with hostile force to the destruction of both, is in- 
tolerable to philosophy. Its very being consists in the effort to 
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prevent this ; but also positively to bring the two worlds into a 
rational unity, and so attain the satisfaction of reason on all its 
several sides. It abhors a mutilated experience. 

Now it seems to me that this view of the matter affords a con- 
ception of philosophy in which its essential nature and its worthy 
mission are alike fully expressed. Indeed, from this point of 
view the definition of philosophy includes the description and the 
justification of the practical purpose of philosophy. Its delimita- 
tion of its field in this way also marks out clearly the goal 
toward which its energies are directed in the exercise of its pecu- 
liar function for the higher good of humanity. What it really is, 
thus conceived of, suggests and demonstrates its worth. 

Doubtless it will be objected by many who take no interest 
in philosophy, and perhaps by some whose interest in either the 
speculations or the practical mission of philosophy is great, that 
I am not justified in using such a word as 'demonstrate' in 
this connection. Here, again, the barrenness of definite and per- 
manent results shown by philosophical discipline, especially in 
ontological or metaphysical inquiries, may be made a subject of 
complaint. How can one say that any conception of the task of 
philosophy is enough to prove the value of the mission of philos- 
ophy ? And do not the facts of history show the very contrary 
of what it is undertaken to prove in such easy-going a priori 
fashion ? 

To such inquiries as these a decided negative reply can most 
confidently be made. Without doubt, the task of philosophy 
never has been, nor is now, otherwise than very imperfectly and 
temporarily fulfilled. Its very nature is such as to require a 
progressive realization. In other words, the critical and reflec- 
tive thinking of mankind, as it exists in diffused form among the 
multitudes of the people or in its more concentrated ' essence ' 
with those who bear the express label of ' philosopher,' is always in 
a process of evolution. As with every good and true thing human, 
our choice is not between perfection and imperfection, between a 
finality of truth and a compound of ancient error, it is, the rather, 
between growth and death. Every age must attack anew the 
problems which, with all their appearance of venerable antiquity 
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and all their just claims to having received a most commendable 
' finish ' at the hands of the past, need perpetually to be wrought 
over anew. Each day and generation inherits from that past ; 
but each day and generation must have its very own philosophy. 
Even the categories, in their most abstract and bloodless form, 
like the logical formulas of Aristotle and the axioms and 
postulates of Euclid, are by no means the same precisely for 
the thought of the twentieth century. If science is satisfied to 
build itself anew, if the new truths of fact and law do not 
admit of being built without considerable remodelling into the 
old structure, surely philosophy need neither complain nor be 
complained of, when it has a similar experience. The divine 
voice which summons it to its task, and which reveals to it its 
mission, is the declaration : " The former things are passing 
away. Behold I make all things new." And yet, just as the 
world is the same old world for physical science, so and more 
emphatically and instructively is human nature, with its demands 
for the deliverances of philosophy concerning the Being of the 
World, concerning God, freedom, and immortality, essentially the 
same as in the most ancient days. 

The rapid growth of the physical sciences during the nine- 
teenth century, and especially the important changes in the 
entire scientific point of view which occurred in the latter half of 
this century, for a time operated not only to increase the essen- 
tial task, but to make more difficult the friendly and happy fulfil- 
ment of the mission of philosophy. But the last decade or two 
has shown plain signs of a fortunate reversal of expert opinion 
and of intelligent interest. As the scientific spirit and method 
invaded the fields of morals and religion, — whether as history, 
theory, or practice, — there was at one time a rather unfeeling 
and conscienceless disregard of the ethical and religious senti- 
ments and ideals on the part of the new science ; and there was 
either a rather weak and cowardly subservience, or a hardening of 
unreason and an increased feeling of bitterness, on the part of the 
old orthodoxy in ethics and theology. The two worlds either 
drew farther apart, or somewhat savagely ground together in that 
domain which always remains essentially one, — the totality of 
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human experience. But now something more than a wireless 
telegraphic communication, with messages of friendly interest, is 
being established between the two. The Earth and Jupiter are 
not now moving in opposite directions ; neither are they rushing 
at each other in a way to set both ruinously on fire. Indeed, 
this figure of speech seems quite inadequate pictorially to repre- 
sent the happy occasion of the near future. The two worlds 
may discover that they are indeed but one ; and that both must 
interpenetrate and harmonize in a way to make one world that 
shall be fit to engage and satisfy the ' over-man.' Or to render 
more truly social, by completely changing our figure of speech : 
There may be a wedding in prospect between the reals of science 
and the ideals of art, morals, and religion ; and if the wedding 
takes place, philosophy must perform the ceremony up to the 
point of pronouncing the benediction. 

This conception of the reconciling mission of philosophy, as 
an affair of the greatest theoretical moment and practical worth, 
merits further elucidation in several particulars. For the very 
conception implies a number of considerations which should not 
be allowed to escape our attention at the present time. In large 
measure the spirit, and in a considerable degree the method, of Kant 
will serve the present student of philosophical problems as well as 
it served him. But even Kant's critical spirit needs to be enlarged, 
and the critical method not a little modified so as to make it, on 
the one hand, more thorough, and, on the other, less narrow and 
artificial. Meanwhile the material, or 'stuff,' which must be, 
if not wrought into, at least thoughtfully considered in relation 
to every modern attempt at systematic philosophy, has enor- 
mously increased. No matter, then, how much we may honor 
the author of the Critical Philosophy, and no matter how 
much we may make acknowledgement of the modern world's 
indebtedness to him, we cannot in any true and comprehensive 
meaning of the phrase, 'go back to Kant.' Philosophy must 
go forward, or she can never fulfill her mission for the twentieth 
century as she fulfilled that mission in the eighteenth century, — 
chiefly toward its close by the patient, life-long labors of the 
great thinker of Konigsberg. 
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In speaking more definitely of this mission, I scarcely need 
repeat, in the first place, that we cannot accept the Kantian view 
of two worlds, with all its outfit of psychological distinctions, 
rational antinomies, inherent and ineradicable contradictions, oppo- 
sitions of knowledge to knowledge or knowledge to faith. Psy- 
chology has either altogether abolished or greatly modified these 
distinctions ; the growth of reason has in part overcome or an- 
swered these antinomies and removed their contradictions ; and 
history has shown that neither knowledge nor faith will move 
out of the way, when it is a question of their hold on Reality, 
so as to ' make room ' for the other. Thus much, at least, we 
of the twentieth century should have learned respecting the mis- 
sion of philosophy, and the practicability of the fulfilment of this 
mission in any worthy degree. 

In order to assist in the mission of reconcilement which de- 
fines the special problem of philosophy to-day, it is especially 
necessary to have an acquaintance with the spirit, methods, aims, 
and attainments of modern science. But here I am using the 
word ' science ' with that comprehensive and profound significa- 
tion which belonged to the German conception of Wissenschaft, 
at the time when Germany was the leader of the world both in 
science and in philosophy. Such science cannot be divorced from 
philosophy ; it cannot fulfill its own mission without being philo- 
sophical ; nor can philosophy, in turn, fulfill its mission without 
paying due respect to the achievements and to the spirit of such 
science. Upon this subject two related truths must always be 
kept in mind. One of these has already been clearly indicated ; 
it expresses the fact that true science can never be contented to 
look upon itself as nothing more than a logical arrangement of 
convenient hypotheses, referring only to phenomena. Such 
modesty of claims, even when put forth by the devotee of science 
himself, merits a mild and friendly rebuke from philosophy. 
Science, considered as a rational system of cognitions, is essen- 
tially ontological ; it leads toward the apprehension and the better 
comprehension of the Being of the World, of the Ultimate 
Reality. And philosophy, in its effort to frame such a conception 
as shall satisfy the sentiments and ideals of art, morality, and re- 
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ligion, cannot afford to indulge itself in any such epistemological 
scepticism, or extreme of agnosticism, as shall rob the particular 
sciences of all power to make contributions to a metaphysics that 
has ontological validity. On the contrary, philosophy must study 
diligently, and learn with docility, going daily to school to the 
particular sciences. If necessary, it must often take the meta- 
physical speculations of the leaders of scientific development 
somewhat more seriously to heart than the same speculations are 
taken by the leaders themselves. 

But there is another truth about science which philosophy, if 
it would perform its function of reconciliation most effectively, 
must steadfastly hold in mind. And this truth is one which it is 
called upon to teach to the leaders of scientific development 
rather than to learn from them. Science, in its more compre- 
hensive and profound signification, is itself an ideal affair. It is 
founded upon, and largely penetrated through and through with, 
the ideals of human reason. These ideals are not wholly of the 
sort that can be isolated from the aesthetical, ethical, and religious 
sentiments and conceptions of the race. The scientific ideals 
are chiefly identical with the aesthetical ideals ; largely the same 
as the ethical ideals ; and much more than is customarily sus- 
pected, closely akin to the ideals of religion. It is largely as 
having value for the satisfaction of ideal demands that the funda- 
mental conceptions and supreme generalizations of the particular 
sciences gain the acceptance of the human intellect. It is not 
simply when man enters a picture galley or the opera house 
that his aesthetical nature makes itself felt upon the judgments 
which he frames. It is not only when he goes to church that 
the human being clothes himself with a moral and religious 
nature. Every act of preference, not to say deference, given to 
the orderly, the sublime, the true, the good, or to that which 
speaks of beauty, justness, and law, over the chaotic, the ugly, 
the false, the base and mean, is a witness to the effectual working 
of the idealizing tendency in man. All the superior satisfactions 
afforded by objects, or systems of objects, discovered or con- 
ceived of as having these ideal qualifications, bear united testi- 
mony to the energy with which sentiments similar to those 
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which prevail in art, morality, and religion, are working within 
the scientific sphere. 

On the psychological side of the problem of philosophy in the 
exercise of its function of reconcilement, we have then to remem- 
ber the wonderful complexity of interests and activities which are 
always at work in the unitary being of the human Self. As the 
race called human develops in culture, it realizes more and more 
fully what it means to be a Self. The distinguished anthropolo- 
gist Waitz lays down, as a sort of postulate to be taken into all 
anthropological investigations, "the spiritual unity of the race." 
But this spiritual unity is itself a progressive affair. Its intensive- 
ness increases as the intensity of the Self-hood of the individual 
man extends over larger numbers of the social whole. Now the 
sharp separation made by Kant of the cognitive powers from the 
ethical, of the sensible from the transcendent or ideal nature, of 
the soul as a Thing-in-itself from the self-conscious Ego, of the 
a priori form from the empirical content, cannot withstand the 
tests and the conclusions of modern psychology. 

But if we reject the doctrine of lifeless substantial unity, that 
admits of no degrees and of no decay, and adopt rather the 
doctrine of a living functional unity which must be achieved in its 
highest degrees by fidelity to the type of human soul-life, then we 
must not subsequently prove faithless to this new and improved 
conception in all the lower degrees and feebler forms of its func- 
tioning. The artistic, ethical, and religious sentiments, and the 
idealizing work of intellect and imagination in pursuance of clues 
and incitements given by abundant items of racial and individual 
experience, cannot be left out when we are reckoning with the 
unitary being called man's soul. Science, to greater or less 
extent, and the more the better, man must indeed pursue and 
must attain in order to be a growing Self. And what is true 
for the individual is true for society in an even more obvious and 
emphatic way. The true unity of the Self, of the human indi- 
vidual or of human society, cannot be realized or maintained in 
the worthiest way unless all these important forms of the life of 
the Self are harmoniously exercised. This truth from the philos- 
ophy of mind should assist both science and philosophy in the 
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effecting of a reconcilement which expresses an important part 
of the mission of both. 

And this thought leads us into a domain that is larger than 
the psychological, even where psychology as an empirical science 
and as the philosophy of the Self unite to extend and to culti- 
vate this domain. There is a problem which lies behind and 
underneath all the assumptions of the Kantian criticism, and 
which, when answered, profoundly modifies all the conclusions 
of this criticism. This problem may be brought before the re- 
flective thinker in the form of the following question : What is 
it in human experience that has ontological value? To this 
question, neither the scepticism and agnoticism of Kant, nor that 
of his forerunners or followers in the same line, proposes a 
wholly satisfactory answer. In the Critique of Pure Reason it is 
assumed that those formal, or a priori, or pure ways of the 
functioning of intellect, which bear the marks of universality and 
necessity, alone impart objectivity to the experience of man. 
But this objectivity has no ontological value, in the stricter mean- 
ing of the word, whether for things or for the Ego itself. The 
intellect creates a system of phenomenal actualities ; but it affords 
no cognition that penetrates the reality of either the Self, or the 
World, or the Absolute. The answer to this same question 
which is given in the Critique of Practical Reason, as Kant him- 
self understood it, whatever his admiring apologists may claim, 
does not depart in respect of hjs fundamental positions one hair's 
breadth from the point established in the earlier work. But it 
does claim to show that the moral law, as it appears in conscious- 
ness and calls forth the feelings of obligation to and respect for 
itself, not only justifies but demands that we should act as though 
certain ideals of human reason had the desired ontological value. 

Now it is just this perplexing, this apparently contradictory 
character of the assumptions with which Kant answers the in- 
quiry, What is it in human experience that has ontological 
value ? which has prevented his philosophy from doing more 
than it has done to fulfill for the last century the truest and 
highest mission of philosophy. No one, indeed, ever conceived 
of that mission more nobly than did he, when he defined his own 
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supreme purpose to be that of making room for faith in the 
verities of morals and religion. But the history of the period 
which has since elapsed only confirms what the history of all 
time since reflective thinking began most explicitly teaches : It is 
neither rational nor possible, on the one hand, to establish philos- 
ophy as a perfect and finished system of superior and incon- 
testable cognitions ; nor, on the other hand, as a demonstrated 
conclusion that all human knowledge is devoid of ontological 
value. In a word, philosophy cannot fulfill its mission either by 
trying to rival 'pure logic ' and 'pure mathematics ' so-called, 
or by ending in epistemological scepticism or agnosticism. 

It seems to me absolutely essential, in case the mission of phi- 
losophy is to be at all worthily, — however imperfectly, — fulfilled, 
that the basic epistemological problem should be squarely and 
boldly faced ; and that all the resources of information, and all 
the means of guidance which the last century has furnished, and 
which we owe chiefly to the unexampled stirring of thought so 
largely due to Kant, should be employed anew in the attempt at 
its better solution. What is it in human experience that has 
ontological value? Neither scepticism, nor a high and dry 
a priori dogmatism, has answered, or can answer, this question. 
But the critical reflection which attempts it to-day must be better 
informed, more hospitable to the many sides of the life of hu- 
manity, and more sobered by the history of this unfolding life, 
than it was a hundred years ago. 

It also seems to me not arrogant or immodest to affirm that 
the development of philosophy during the nineteenth century 
has made important and permanently valuable contributions to 
the answer to this problem. The growth of the particular 
sciences, the growth of interest in the social life and social well- 
being of man, the growth of the historical spirit under the 
penetrating influence of the conception of development, are the 
principal causes for the improved condition of philosophy since 
the death of Kant. No student of philosophy, however vastly 
inferior to him in critical ability, can wholly escape the helpful 
discipline of these influences. Neither the dogmatism, however 
bigoted and pronounced, nor the scepticism, however shallow 
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and extreme, can be quite the same that it was at the close of the 
eighteenth century. This, too, so far as the thinking of indi- 
vidual philosophers has brought it about, is very largely due to 
Kant. 

It may be premature to suggest any outline of an answer to 
this epistemological problem which would probably win the accep- 
tance, even in a qualified way, of the philosophy of reconciliation 
at the present time. I will use my opportunity, however, to 
suggest in somewhat hazy form the barest outline of such an 
answer ; and I will try not to abuse your patience or my coveted 
opportunity. All cognitive experience, in every aspect and factor 
of it, in the harmony of its true nature, but in subjection to the 
law of development, has ontological value. It is in the total life 
of the cognitive subject, in the evolution of complete and well- 
rounded selfhood, that reality stands revealed. 

This conclusion is justified by the results which have been 
even now attained by the psychology of cognition, when this 
cognition takes the form of so-called sense-perception or of so- 
called self-consciousness ; and whether it be knowledge of things 
or knowledge of self which furnishes the case in hand. Knowl- 
edge of any sort is only gained by the combined activity, and 
the relatively harmonious action, of every so-called faculty, — 
intellect, feeling, and will. Knowledge does not come or grow 
through the activity, whether cultivated or left to run wild, as it 
were, of intellect alone, or of feeling alone, or of volition alone. 
It is always a judgment, and so always indicative of a synthesis 
somehow obtained ; but it is never in fact, and by its essential 
nature it is made impossible that it should ever be conceived of 
as being, a synthesis of intellectual elements alone, or of feel- 
ing-factors alone, or of voluntary or involuntary motor elements 
alone. The cognitive judgment itself is the temporary solution 
of the problem, What is there in experience which has onto- 
logical value ? but it is a solution which reconciles for the time 
being the otherwise conflicting intellectual, affective, and voli- 
tional elements, in the total attitude of the self. And this is 
always an experience of reality. 

When, now, we take these considerations derived from an 
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analysis of the act of knowledge out of their narrow application 
to the individual, and apply them to the experience of the race, 
we have our pathway to a certain measure of success in the mis- 
sion of philosophy lighted up at its entrance, if not indeed 
throughout its entire course. For these considerations lead us 
to a point of view from which to gain an enlarged and a much 
more profound comprehension of the nature of man's spirit, or 
complex of rational faculties, in its relation to Reality, under the 
conditions implied in its own historical development. As in the 
individual, so in the race, all these so-called faculties cooperate 
in the evolution of the total life of man. All of them have onto- 
logical value. All of them have rights which cannot be denied 
or overlooked without prejudice to the totality of human cognitive 
experience. What is called science in the narrower meaning of 
the word turns out to be, when it is expanded and illumined by 
that critical and reflective thinking in which the method of philos- 
ophy consists, a theory of reality. And therefore philosophy 
can never abrogate, or too highly estimate, its rights and its 
power to seek and to find a scientific and speculative system of 
truths which shall furnish a more profound interpretation of the 
principles and the significance of the Universe as known by man. 
Philosophy can never consent to become merely, or chiefly, a 
matter of feeling or a matter of will. It is essentially, and always 
must remain, a matter of scientific and systematic thought over 
the problems of nature and of human life, with a view to their 
progressively improved but always imperfect solution. 

But, again, to refuse to relinquish the attempt at a scientifically 
established and rationally defensible theory of reality, is by no 
means to disparage or neglect the influence and the indispensable 
service of the aesthetical, ethical, and religious, as well as of all the 
more vaguely social sentiments of human nature. For all these 
sentiments are not only, in fact, influential and actually never to 
be disregarded with impunity ; but they, too, are also functions 
of reason, in the broader and higher meaning of this term. They 
too have ontological significance and value. At the risk of 
seeming to overstate the case, or at best to state it but vaguely, 
I will say that the feelings, conceptions, and ideals of art, mo- 
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rality, and religion are, in the name of rational thinking as well as 
by an appeal to the practical interests of mankind, entitled to 
contribute to a theory of Reality. The artistic view of the world, 
— certainly in so far as it can be put into terms of thought, and 
even when it cannot be expressed in clear conceptions or definite 
formulas, — has ontological value. The same thing is true of the 
ethical views of the world. In spite of the restrictive and de- 
pressing influence of the conclusions of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, Kant is compelled to admit and to defend this truth in 
the Critique of Practical Reason and in the Critique of Judgment. 
If the Ground for our value-judgments cannot be discovered by 
philosophy as somewhere located in the Being of the World, 
then it is not alone our art and our morality that lack ontological 
support ; the structure which we call science is much undermined 
and badly shattered at the same time. 

Emphatically true is a similar claim, when we come to consider 
the judgments of fact, of law, and of worth, together with the 
sentiments which they evoke and to which they appeal, as well 
as the courses of conduct which the will to live right in the sight 
of the Divine Being accepts and sustains. The conception of the 
Being of the World toward which the race, under the influence 
of its more definitively religious experience and through decades 
of centuries of blindly striving, blundering, and yet aspiring life, 
has been working its way, is the conception of a perfect ethical 
Spirit. The great problem of the philosophy of religion to-day 
is the reconciliation, in a way to commend itself to our total 
experience, of this conception with that of the Being of the World 
held to be true from the points of view taken by the particular 
sciences and by systematic philosophy. Here, too, our mission 
should be one of reconciliation, so as to satisfy the better the 
claims made by the totality of man's complex experience. 

In a word, philosophy must face all the facts and laws of the 
particular sciences with an active intellect, a docile and undis- 
turbed spirit, and a resolute will. At the same time it must feel, 
in the personality of those who cultivate it, those sesthetical, 
ethical, and religious sentiments which are the permanent but 
developing outfit, as it were, of humanity for its apprehension and 
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comprehension of the Ultimate Reality ; and, above all, it must in 
its systematic pursuit, by the scientific method, recognize the onto- 
logical value of the judgments, and the ontological validity of the 
ideals, which are the correlates of these sentiments. Thus, and 
only thus, can philosophy fulfill its mission, both as harmonizing 
with one another and with itself the particular sciences, and also 
as contributing to the betterment and the uplifting of the life of 
humanity. To bring science, morality, religion, and art, into each 
other's more intimate presence, to bid them keep peace with one 
another by showing them that they are all parts of one great 
truth, all manifestations of that Unity of Spirit which, amid all 
strifes and destructions of particular realities, abides as the true 
Life of the World, both of things and of selves, — this is, in- 
deed, no light and easy task, no mission to excite either shallow 
hopes or unseemly levity. But neither is it a mission about the 
importance of which one need entertain any doubts ; or about the 
practicability of which, in a way commensurate with all great and 
ever enduring human enterprises, there is ground for discourage- 
ment, much less despair. 

The worlds which Kant left apart, because, as he thought, 
he had demonstrated that they were two, are really one and 
the same World. Reason is not essentially divided against 
itself, or afflicted with a remediless disease of natural antinomies. 
Life has many sides and is full of mysteries. We shall doubt- 
less never compass all its many sides or solve all its mysteries. 
But the World is a Cosmos, — an orderly Whole, a unitary Be- 
ing, known by man as like himself, but rationally believed to be, 
in power, truth, beauty and goodness, infinitely superior to the 
human Self. To reveal and defend the Unity of the Spirit, as 
belonging to the Being of this One World, to bring peace to the 
conceptions and interests which tend to divide and subdivide and 
set in antagonism the many manifestations of this One Life, and 
to exemplify this same Spirit in practical ways, — all this may be 
said to define both the ideal nature and the actual mission of 
philosophy. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 
Yale University. 



